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. THE LADIES’ GARLAND 
~~ om J i J . 
he 
| is ee NS Se SS eee 
~ Vol. I. April, 1838. No. 15. 
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an- . || retraced her steps slowly and thoughtfully to 
SONNET. a y anit 
the house. 
hes BY ONE DEPARTING FOR ITALY. 
| — gaining his s Sir F Andross 
ous FAREWELL, dear friend! the landis slowly fading; On saining his addle, Sir Edmund Andross 7 
; . 
Our vessel spreads her white wings to the gale— put spurs to his horse, and followed by Cato, 5 
Some eyes are dim, and many cheeks are pale ; rode through the town to rejoin his troop.— 
The wenden hand his storm-worn brow is shading, He had scarcely cleared the stravoling sub- i 
As from the sea he gazeson the shore, ’ ie = i 
Where his own loved ones dwell—the home, the || 4rbs, when he was challenged by a mounted : 
home sentinel, posted in the road, who presented i 
Of deep and true affections, valued more, his harquebuss and demanded the counter- i 
Since from their blessings Fate compels to roam. : 
ia . 
, I go to seek fair Health in softer climes ; sign. ie 
mm" ‘ ” ; 
. Yet, dearest, ever lives my heart with thee! « The Charter. ‘ 
” Oh, in the Winter's chill and gloomy times, | “ Pass to the right,” replied the soldier, 
Send o’er the waters thy best hopes to me ; resuming his po iad 
ce, And when Favonian airs around me stray, | i Sol aus : ; 
My thoughts, like Summer-birds, shall homeward take | A few yards from the highway, he came 
their way. J.P.B. || upon his troop, drawn up in a wood. Trevor 
] 
eee || rode forward to meet him. 
e, THE CHARTER, '| “What success in love and polities?” 
} FF = ,% aN. ¥ * 4s 
AN HISTORICAL TALE OF CONNECTICUT. | “TI have the Charter here,” he said, signiti- 
Concluded. cantly, at the same time producing the roll. 
. V. | “Hat! The lady?” 
’ ' 7 A - 
“Here is the Charter, Edmund,” faintly ; “The lady.” 
said Helen, placing the rollin the eager hand|| “ She has redeemed your sex. I hail you 
of Andross, who, impatient of delay, met her) as Governor of Connecticut.” 
P as she came from the house; and sinking up-|| “And these ox-headed provincials shall 
on his shoulder, she whispered, “ What have} know it within twenty minutes. “ Gentle- 
Idone? I tremble all over.” men,” he added, addressing Randolph and i 
“ Be reassured, Helen,” he said, embracing} Dudley as they rode up, “I have obtained the i 
her. “You have acted nobly. His Majesty| Charter of this Colony, through the agency if 
shall know your loyalty.” of a loyal partizan. "Tis here. The Coun- 
“ Your love, is all I ask, Edmund.” cil are in full conclave in their town-hall.— 
“And is it not yours, dear girl?” he said, I shall take the liberty of intruding upon their 
; ; ‘ j ‘ ‘ ° 
drawing her hastily to his heart. “Now go} deliberations. I desire your attendance.” 
. y is ° | vi - 7 t " 
, in, my love. I fear your absence will be}; Here he gave one or two brief orders ; the ,, Pt 
e: marked. I will soon see you again.” sentinel fell into his place in the ranks; and ' Lad 
! . ° . * ’ ; j 
“Where do you go!” ‘every man drew his rein tighter, and slightly i ; 
“To the Council. Adieu. I will return]! pressed the flanks of his horse with the rowel ] ; 
ere long.” of his spur. \ j 
| a 9 1 } 
ea “Remember my father.” *“ Forward.” [ 8 
‘y r = “ Ea ae . , ie . 
“Twill. Good night.” Instantly the whele troop were in motion, ia 
st and Helen looked after his receding figure till “Trot.” : 
id all it disappeared through the gate, and she then | The squadron now moved out of the wood, 
. Gar.—Von. IL.—No. 15. 207 
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wheeled into the road, and advanced at a fast 
trot into the town. 

“‘ How do you intend to act?” asked Tre- 
vor, who cantered by the side of the leader. 

« Surround the hall—enter and demand the 
charter as if I had it not—and so give them 
a chance of surrendering, with some show 
of decency.” 

“If they do not ?” 

“T shall show them that I am their Gover- || 
nor. And if they refuse to acknowledge | 
me—” 

“Convince them of their error with some || 
four-score indisputable arguments,” said Tre- | 
vor, dryly, looking back at the troop. “ By-|, 
the-by! how was my fair cousin’s health?” 

‘‘In excellent keeping.” 

“ And did you see my other cousin, Kate ?” 

«“ No. 

« She has been expecting me this six weeks, 
and will take me to task for loitering among 
the beauties of your town of Boston,” said 
Trevor, spurring forward to keep up with his 
more eager companion. 








In the meanwhile the servant had delivered |} 


Catharine’s note, and young Wadsworth has- |, 
tened to obey the command of his mistress. | 

“ Henry,” said Catharine, meeting him be-| 
fore he reached the house, “ now you can show 
both your love and patriotism. ‘Sir Edmund | 
Andross is in Hartford.” 

‘“‘ Impossible.” 

“T have seen him.” 

“ Ha!” 

“ Listen.” In a few words the maiden told , 
her astonished lover what we have related | 
more at large. “He let fall some words,” 
she concluded, “aboutatroop. Doubtless he 
is supported. When he finds out the trick 
played upon him, I fear he will do some vio- 
!ence—search the Governor’s house, and per- 
haps my father’s. Apprehensive of this, I 
brought the charter here, and now place it in 
your “hands. Keep the trust sacred, 
Remember you hold here the liberties of this 
Colony.” 


“J will defend them with my blood,” he’ 


said with animation, receiving the case which | 
she had taken from her secretary to entrust: 
ts a safer guardian. 

“No. Do nothing hastily. While you are | 
true to your country, do not forget Catharine. 
Herk! what sound is that ?” 

They listened for a moment, and the sound | 
crew louder and louder, when Wadsworth 
exclaimed, 

“Tis the noise of cavalry in motion.” 

“As I feared,” 


Henry. |) 


cried Catharine, clinging to || 


|have drawn up at the town-house. Do not 
detain me, dear Kate, I must be there.” 
“ Will you leave me, Henry, without 
” 





- “There, Kate, there,” he said, embracing 
her. “I willreturn and give you the news 
|The next moment she was alone. 

| The squadron of horse which we left en- 
| tering the town, swept along its deserted 
istrect with the noise of a whirlwind ; with 
armor clanging, spurs and bridles ringing, 
and matches glowing like lamps in the wind 
of their rapid motion, striking with wender 
‘and alarm the startled citizens, who wildlv 
rushed to their doors, and penetrating even 





| the walls of the council-room, and arresting 


‘the councillors in the midst of their delibera- 
|tions. Nearer and louder it grew, until the 
| troop drew up before the door. 

| What can mean this uproar!” exclaimed 
‘one of the Assembly, rising and approaching 
| the window. 

| “There is some commotion without,” said 
the venerable Governor; “ Fitz Winthrop,” 
he said to a gentleman near him, “I pray you 
go and learn the cause.’ 

| There followed a sound of confused voices 
‘without ; then a heavy footstep, accompanied 
by the clatter of armor and jingling of spurs, 
| was heard in the vestibule. All eyes were 
turned toward the door, which was suddenly 
thrown wide open, and with a haughty mein 


9 


| and a bold step, Sir Edmund Andross, accon- 
| panied by Trevor, Randolph, and Dudley, and 


attended by four grenadiers, entered the hall. 
Governor Treat, who sat atthe upper end of 
the apartment, fixed his eyes sternly, yet not 
without curiosity, on the stranger as le strode 
up the room; and then rising with that dig- 
nity for which he was remarkable, he demand- 
ed the cause for so daring an intrusion intoa 
peaceful assembly. 
| You shall learn, Sir; and you worthy and 
honorable gentlemen also,” said Andross, 
looking around, and speaking with ironical 
courtesy. “Have I the honor,” he ese 
turning to his interrogator, “of address! 
Robert Treat, self-styled Governor of fis 
Majesty s Colony of Connecticut ?” 

1 ain,” he answered with firmness, “ Rob- 
ert Treat, and Governor, by the grace of God 
and courtesy of his deceased Majesty Guarles 
'|the First, of this Colony of Connecticut.” 

“Amen,” responded several voices in the 
‘room. 

The brow of the intruder lowered as he 
scowled upon the Assembly. 
“ Whom,” added the Governor, “ have I the 


' 


| 
1} 
|| 
i 


him as he was about to spring from her.— | honor of addressing. 


* Hold, do not leave me.’ 


“Tam Sir Edmund Andross, Knight, and 


“ Hark,” he said, straining his eyes and lis-| iby His present Majesty’s pleasure, Gov ernor 
tening with an intentness that dulled his ear || of this recusant Colony of Connecticut.” 


to all other sounds; “it has ceased. They. | 


Until this moment, every countenance in 
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the room had been fixed upon the intruder in 
silent wonder, not unmingled with curiosity 
and honest indignation. Every mind, from 
the first, had received an impression as to 
the true character of the audacious stranger, 
who had thus broken in upon their councils, 
though no one dared whisper, even to himself, 
his suspicion. When the question was put 
to him by the Governor, demanding his name 
and rank, they hung with breathless expecta- 
tion upon his reply. When it confirmed their 
worst apprehensions, there was a general 
burst of resentment and mortification. Every 
gentleman sprang tohis feet; many swords 
flew from their scabbards, and one or two 
were even levelled at the-breast of Andross. 


“Hold, gentlemen,” cried the Governor; 
“use no violence. This is a matter to 
be settled by cool tongues, rather than by 
sharp steel. In your haste,” he added with 
cutting irony, “you have forgotten to wel- 
come our worthy friends, who stand there, 
Edward Randolph, and Master Dudley.” 


Randolph frowned, and struck his sword- 
hilt. The latter smiled complacently, if not 
with a very little grain of triumph. Andross 
stood perfectly unmoved during the momen- 
tary excitement the declaration of his name 
had created. The members of the council 
who had been most forward, at length sullen- 
ly replaced their swords, not in the scabbard 
indeed, but beneath their arms, ready for use. 


“Sir Edmund Andross,” said Governor 
Treat, when the commotion had in some de- 
gree subsided, “I demand, by what right you 
intrude upon this Assembly, with a band of 
armed soldiers at your back ?” 


“We are not to be bearded to our very 
faces,” cried a voice in a distant part of the 
room. 

“He shall atone for his insolence,” added 
another in a still sterner tone. 

Andross turned from one speaker to the 
other like a lion at bay. 

“Peace, gentlemen!” interposed the mild 
voice of the Governor, waving his hand with 
authority. “ We wait your answer, Sir.” 

“] stand here inobedience to His Majesty’s 
commands,” he haughtily replied. 

“On what intent?!” 

“We know his intentions well,” cried sev- 
eral voices. 

“T entreat you to be silent, gentlemen,” 
again interposed the Governor. 

“As these Puritan statesmen seem to be 
so well informed on the subject,” said Andross 
sneeringly, “there is no need that I should 
reply. But lest they misconstrue my silence, 
{ answer, that I am here to demand, in the 
name and by the authority of his reigning 
Majesty, James the Second, the surrender of 
your Charter.” 





“If we refuse to obey His Majesty?” asked 
the Governor in a quiet manner. 

“Tam prepared to enforce his commands. 
Will you yield your Charter, gentlemen?” 
he demanded in a determined tone. 

“ Voluntarily, never,” replied Governor 
Treat, firmly. 

“ Never!” rung loudly through the hall. 

Sir Edmund Andross waited till there was 
silence; then casting a glance of triumph 
around the room, his countenance assumed a 
significant expression, which at once drew 
attention and excited curiosity. Del*»erately 
taking the roll of parchment from under his 
short horseman’s cloak, he said, “I had antici- 
pated your refusal, after the answers you have 
invariably given to His Majesty’s writs, of 
which our mutual friend, Edward Randolph, 
was the bearer. Therefore, to anticipate any 
abstraction or concealment of your Charter, 
when my presence in Hartford should be 
known, I have thought it expedient in com- 
pliance with His Majesty’s wish, that, by all 
means, I should possess myself of the patent, 
to secure it before I appeared before you.— 
How I got possession of it matters not. Itis 
sufficient that I have it. This mockery of 
asking its surrender was, graciously, to afford 
you the opportunity of quietly resigning it, 
and in some degree thereby recovering His 
Majesty’s esteem. But my kind considera- 
tion for you has been thrown away, like pearls 
before but, gentlemen, 1 need not remind 
you of the text. Behold your Charter!” he 
added, holding out the parchment in one hand, 
and striking it with the gloved fore-finger of 
the other. “Inthe name of His Majesty, 
James the Second, and in this presence, I de- 
clare the Government under this Charter dis- 
solved.” 

A dozen swords glittered in the hands of 
as many gentlemen; the grenadiers threw 
themselves before their leader, who caught 
half a score of blades upon his own. 

“ Hold!” he cried ; “ your doors are guard- 
|ed—yourselves are prisoners. One word from 
me and you will be cut to pieces.” 

“Base craven!” “Villain!” “Coward!” 
were the epithets that assailed his ear on all 
sides. 
| «Forbear, gentlemen !—Let us act mildly,” 
said the Governor. “ May it please you, Sir 
‘Edmund Andross,” he added, looking fixed] 
‘at the parchment the Knight held in his hand, 
“to unroll that instrument, that all may be 
‘convinced,—for some douli,—that you hold 
‘our Charter.” 
| “Assuredly,” he replied with corfidence. 
Casting an exulting look around, he unrolled 
‘the instrument and displayed it before all 
‘eyes. The quiet smile that played about the 
‘Governor’s mouth, and the broader signs of 
‘merriment visible on the faces of the rest, 
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induced him to look closely at the parchment, 
when a glance showed him that he held sim- 
ply an Indian deed of hunting grounds. His 
proud and confident manner changed, not to 
one of mortification and disappointment, but 
to one of vindictive rage. He gnashed his 
teeth; crumpled the parchment in his hand ; 
flung it to the earth and ground it with his 
heel. 

“ By whatsoever interposition of Provi- 
dence, your unjust intentions have been 
foiled,” said Governor Treat, with a dignity 
strikingly contrasted with the excitement of 
the other, “‘ you are properly punished for re- 
sorting to stratagem. ‘Those who have de- 
ceived you have proved our friends.” 

“Base woman!” muttered Andross through 
his closed lips.‘ This is intentional. 

«Ho, Sir Puritan, or Sir Governor! Iam 
not to be thwarted thus. If your patent be 
not given up within the hour, you shall each 
be shorter by the head, than you now stand. 
I have arguments without, which I think you 
will listen to.” 

* Colonel Wyllys,” said the Governor to a 
noble looking gentleman who stood by his 
chair, “have the goodness to report the na- 
ture of these arguments.” 

* Doubtless, of this complexion,” he replied, 
glancing at the grenadiers. He went out, 
and the next moment returned with a flash- 
ing eye. 

“Tt is true!’ he exclaimed with animation; 
“T could not believe him, when he said it— 
and took his words for those of a braggadocio. 
Sir Edmund Andross,” he said, fixing his eyes 
upon his face, as he came up to him, “ I would 
have staked my life upon it, had not mine 
eyes witnessed it, that you could never be 
guilty of so gross an outrage. Gentlemen, 
fellow-citizens; a troop of horse and a body 
of Indians are drawn up before the door.” 

This confirmation of what they had been 
led to expect, but which they could scarcely 
credit, created a new and fiercer excitement 
throughout the assembly. 

“Weare but fifteen swords,” said Fitz 
Winthrop, looking round as if to measure the 
strength of his party, and then advancing up- 
on Andross. 

«“ Were we but one to fifteen,” cried a de- 
termined voice at the door, “we would try 
passes with them, ere we surrendered our 
rights as free British subjects, to this titled 
minion of a tyrant!” 

All eyes turned towards the speaker, and 
rested on a handsome young man, enveloped 
in a cloak, who had entered behind Fitz 
Winthrop. Witha pale cheek; his dark eyes 


sparkling with excitement; his arms folded) 


hall. As he passed Sir Edmund Andross, 
‘that cavalier’s fierce glance fastened upon 
him, but shrunk beneath a gaze full as fierce 
as his own. 

| «This is very pleasant,” he said, as Henry 
Wadsworth, for he it was, took a seat beside 
‘the Governor, and whispered a few words in 
|his ear: “ What Puritan Hotspur is this, Sirs? 
‘S’death! One would take me for a collector 
lof revenues fallen among smugglers.” 

«“ Sir Edmund Andross,” said the Governor 
sternly, “ we will no longer submit to your 
linsolence. If you will take our Charter by 
|force of arms, we are perhaps too weak to 
‘defend it. Gentlemen,” he continued in a 
‘slightly satirical véin, addressing the assem- 
bly, “as the arguments of this knightly soldier 
have placed this question in a new light, | 
beg the free expression of your thoughts up- 
on 2 
|_ Along and warm discussion followed.— 
‘During the debate, was eloquently represent- 
ed the vast expense and innumerable hard- 
ships suffered by the patentees in settling the 
colony; the blood shed, and the treasure ex- 
pended in defending it. At length, though 
at a late hour of the night, the contest termi- 
nated, and it was resolved formally to sur- 
render the Charter. A motion was then made 
to bring it forth. Governor Treat was about 
\to despatch a messenger to this effect, when 
| Wadsworth opened his cloak, and placed it 
upon the table. Then turning on his heel, 
he carelessly walked to a window and threw 
up the sash as if to mhale the cool night air. 
He then returned to the table. 


| “This, Sir Edmund Andross,” said Gover- 
‘nor Treat, placing his hand on the ease, “con- 
‘tains the instrument granted to us by His 
| Majesty, King Charles the First, and which 
‘James the Second commands us to surrender. 
‘In obedience to his Majesty’s commands, | 
‘herewith, formally, and in the presence of 
‘these witnesses, surrender it into your trust 
‘and keeping.” 
| “His Majesty shall, forthwith, be informed 
‘of your prompt compliance with his wishes,” 
said the cavalier, with visible irony in the 
‘tones of his voice, at the same time drawing 
\forth and unrolling the Charter. “ Humph! 
\this is indeed the true instrument Trevor, 
this portrait within, the initial, C, is the just 
‘similitude of His late Majesty; and with 
‘much complacency he held up to his survey 
a correct likeness of Charles the First, done 
‘in India ink within the compass of the first 
letter of his name, which commenced the 
patent. 

“The sight of it should lead you to respect 


beneath his cloak, and with an air of cool de-|jhis will, conveyed in the instrnment which 
cision such as marks men of bold and deter-||is thus sanctioned,” said Colonel] \\ ». vs «;ho 





mined spirits, he walked haughtily up the'! with the rest of the assembly ha: | ving 
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88, on the scene with mingled emotions of shame,||_ “ "T'was there we plighted, i 
Don anger, and resentment. “Hush! this is no time to play the lover. 
rce “Charles did many foolish things, which||In the oak is a deep cavity. It will remain 
the wisdom of his successors must mend,”||there for ages without discovery. Go, Hen- 
- answered Andross carelessly. “Now, Sir||ry! be quick! I will remain here to see that 
. rd Governor, if it be your pleasure, I will change ‘none of the servants see you.” 
sie places with you.” | From the terrace, the ground sloped to the 
er Governor Treat rose from the gubernato-| lane, where it terminated in a low, precipi- 
ool rial chair, in which he had been placed by|\tous bank. Near the verge of this bank, 
_ the colonists; and resigned it toa governor||grew an oak, which flung its broad arms half 
appointed by the King. The new Governor|/across the lane. Henry soon reached the 
not restored the Charter to the case, carefully|/tree, and hurriedly but carefully passed his 
our fastened it and laid it upon the table. He then||hand over its huge trunk, and at length at 
by advanced to place himself in the usurped||the very root, found a cavity with an upward . 
k to chair. At this instant, while his back was idirection into the heart of the oak. He ; 
na turned, Wadsworth cast his cloak over the/|thrust a broken limb nearly three feet into it. ; 
em- candles which burned in a branch on the ta-|/ Then enlarging the orifice by breaking away ; 
dier ble, and the hall was instantly in darkness. ||the decayed wood, he inserted the end of the ’ 
it, | “Treason! Treachery! Bring lights, vil-|)case into the opening, and forced it a foot be- " 
up lains !” shouted Andross, seconded by Trevor, || yond the mouth. 1 
Randolph, and Dudley. “Thank God!” he said devoutly, as he 
1.— Guided by a sudden suspicion, he stretched ||drew forth his arm, “it will rest safely there, " 
ent: forth his hand to the table. The Charter was|| until we get an honest king again.” | 
ard- gone ! He then carefully replaced the fragments, H 
the “Guard the door!” he shouted. “ Trevor,||covered the orifice with a sod, which he cut + 
ex- they have stolen the Charter. On your lives,|/ with his knife some yards from the spot, and 
nich soldiers, let no one pass out.” neatly swept the grass at the foot of the tree. Hi 
rmi- The extinguished candles were speedily|/ Now, if it is discovered,” he said, rising to : 
sur- relighted; the hall was searched. But the||his feet, “it must be the devil himself who ¥ 
nade patent had effectually disappeared. gives the information.” | 
bout The bold young man, when his cloak, skil- VI “a 
vhen fully thrown, fell upon the lights and extin- : a 
od it guished them, snatched the case containing|! We pass over the anger and mortification 4 
heel, the Charter, and darting through an opening|/of Sir Edmund Andross, and the quiet exult- iH 
irew in the groups which his eye had previously|/ation of the members of the council, who i 
air. marked out, he gained the open window and||having fulfilled their obedience to the King’s 
sprang lightly to the ground. With the||commands by surrendering the Charter, were 
— speed of the deer he fled along the street, till] not held accountable for any of its subsequent 
sal he came opposite the Governor's residence,||gyrations. Notwithstanding this untoward 
, His when he paused as if with indecision. The event, Sir Edmund Andross assumed the 
new next moment he resumed his flight in the di-|/ government of Connecticut, which he an- 
nder. rsetion of Colonel Wyllys’ mansion. He]||nexed to Massachusetts, making Boston the 
a, f continued on the main street a third of aj/seat of general jurisdiction. He formed a 
~ af mile, and then turning short to his left, en-|/council composed of forty gentlemen; and ii; 
cond tered a dark lane, thickly bordered with trees. || otherwise appointed officers according to his I 
Traversing this with undiminished speed, he}/own pleasure. Fitz Winthrop and Governor 1 
— reached the gate before the house, and with-|/ Treat were members of this council. At first, ' H 
aa out waiting to open it, bounded over and| he ruled with mildness and moderation; and a 
1 the threaded the gravelled walk towards the] his addresses were filled with professions for a | 
onus dwelling. __ |\the happiness of the colonists; and for a time i 
mph! “Henry, is it you?” said Kate, meeting he administered justice according to the laws | 
saat him on the piazza, “I have been looking for \of the government under the Charter. His t 
e just you. Why, what is the matter?” she in-| first open infringement of the liberties of the \ 
with quired, as Henry stood before her panting. — ‘people, was_by restraining the freedom of MW 
urvey In a few words he related the scenes inj the press. This was followed by one upon : 
done the council chamber. “ Aid me with your|| marriage, ‘which,’ says the historian, ‘ was i 
an woman’s wit,” he said, as he concluded the far more grievous. e forbade the perform- | 
‘d the relation. ance of this rite, unless the parties gave i 
: _Catharine placed her forefinger upon her| bonds, with sureties to himself, to be forfeited, | 
espect lip; reflected for the space of half a minute, if it should appear, subsequently, that there 1) 
om and then turned to him with a glad counte-|/existed any lawful impediment to the mar- i 
cho | ance. “ Doyouremember the oldoak Hen-|'riage. Clergymen were forbidden to offici- 
ving ty™ ‘ate, and, to the great scandal of the colony, 
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the right of ‘performing the ceremony was 
given up altogether to civil magistrates, thus! 
taking from the clergy the perquisites with) 
which they were wont to eke out their nar- 
row salaries. 

Not satisfied with this persecution he sus- 
pended the laws which provided for their\ 
maintenance, and prohibited all persons from 
paying any thing to their minister. He for- 
tified this bold position by a menace to the 
people, if they dared to resist his pleasure, 
threatening to destroy their houses of wor- 
ship, or ‘conventicles;’ he also forbade any || 
one to pay the sum of two pence to a non- 
conformist minister, on pain of punishment}! 
by fines and stocks. 

But the mode in which the English Gov-|) 
ernor managed the affairs of his government || 
are familiar to all readers of history. Under}; 


the pretence that the Charter of Connecticut || 


had been vacated, he declared all titles under || 
it of no value, and in aspeech in council, 
said that Indian Deeds were no better than 
“the scratch of a bear’s paw.” No pleas,|, 
however legally and sacredly based, were of || 
avail with him and his corrupt favorites.—|! 
Not only Connecticut, but all New England 
groaned under hisoppression. The colonists}| 
were not men to submit for a length of time 
to a system of tyranny like this. Eighteen 
months after his usurpation of the govern- 
ment of Connecticut, the citizens of Boston, 
where he held his court, and its vicinity, in 
alliance with Treat, Fitz Winthrop, and oth- 
er distinguished Hartfordians, stung with 
these injuries, rose in arms, took the castle by 
storm, seized the person of Sir Edmund An- 
dross, made prisoners of his council, and re- 
instated the former colonial governor and 
council in the government. The landing of 
the Protestant Prince, William of Orange, at 
Torbay, and the promises he held out, doubt- 
less encouraged the colonists to take this bold 
and decisive. step. 

On the ninth of May, 1689, eighteen months 
and ten days after the farce of “the surrender 
of their patent, Governor Treat, and the oth- 
er officers under the Charter, resumed the 
government of Connecticut. On the twenty- 
sixth day of the same month, the news that 
William and Mary were proclaimed King and 
Queen of England, arrived, and spread uni- 
versal joy throughout the land. 

In 1704, the liberties of Connecticut were 
again endangered by Lord Cornbury, Gover- 
nor of New York, and Governor Dudley, of 
Massachusetts, who combined to despoil it of 
its Charter, and annex it to their government. 
They were, however, unsuccessful ; and to se-|| 
cure the Colony against any further conspi- 
racies of this nature, their magistrates con- 
firmed to it its Charter in perpetuity, and so|| 
the machinations of the enemies of the Col- 
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_ Vor. I 
ony were ‘effectually defeated. After a con- 
cealment of more than fifteen years, the 
Charter was, therefore, reproduced from its 








hiding place in the oak, and placed in the 
‘archives of the State. 


We will now bring our tale to a conclu- 
sion. Sir Edmund Andross, believing that 


‘Helen had intentionally given him the false 
‘parchment, withdrew his suit. 


Helen, out 
of womanly revenge, changed her politica] 


‘creed, and became as stout a friend to the 
‘Charter, as heretofore she had been an ene- 


/my to it. 

Harry Wadsworth and Kate Wyllys were 
‘ultimately made one flesh; but not until after 
‘the usurper was displaced, and Governor 
Treat again ruled over Connecticut. It was 
‘Henry’s wish to be married a year earlier 
‘than he was, but Catharine stoutly refused. 

*¢] will die an old maid,” she said, * before 
I will be married by one of Andross’s slaves. 
If I am not married by our good old orthodox 


minister, Mr. Woodbridge, no Justice of the 


Peace shall make Catharine W yllys Catha- 
‘rine Wadsworth.” We have good authority 
in stating here, that Henry Wadsworth was 


‘one of the most active among those who de- 
posed the tyrant. 


Trevor, soon after the accession of Andross, 
returned to England, and at the age of thir- 
ty-five, fell honorably in the Spanish wars, 
He never mar- 


The other prominent characters of our ro- 
mance are the property of history. We have 
romancer, sufficiently en- 
croached on this, in our, we trust, praisewor- 
thy aim, to which the novelist ought always 
to have an eye, to combine healthy instruc- 
tion with that entertainment which all are 


‘bound to expect in a work of fiction. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


REFLECTIONS, 
IN THE PARLOR OF A FRiEND. 


Endeared spot!—how many a blissful hour 
Ijave I within these sacred walls enjoyed! 
Each moment like a freshly blooming flower, 
New fragrance gave to that which never cloyed. 


Hearts formed to feel—and minds by Heaven endowed 
With all the brightest charms she held in store, 

Sweet recollections crowd, 

To bring the eventful past to mind once more! 








|’T'was here I form’d those friendships, which to me 


Are far more precious than a golden mine 
Father of Light! I owe these gifts to thee, 
| For every blessing we enjoy is thine! 


Teach me to value all that thou hast given, 
| And when my cup with bitterness o’erflows, 
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To raise my hopes: sw with confidence to Heaven, 
That there a balm is found for all our woes. 


Temptations strong on every hand prevail, 
If not to vice, to thoughtlessness of thee, 

Thou knowest, O God! thy creature man is frail! 
Afford me strength from vanities to flee. 


Let not affliction’s keenly piercing blast, 
Assail too roughly those for whom I feel 
A glow of gratitude for favors past, 
When my sad heart could not its grief conceal. 


Though still by deep calamities opprest, 
Which oft my bosom can but ill sustain, 
Religion points to an eternal rest, 
And Friendship smoothes the flinty path of pain. 
PHILANDER. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


CHIVALRY.—By Dr. W. Boorn. 
Concluded. 





Hitherto we have regarded chivalry sum- 
marily in its institutions, as they have become 
variously modified in their adaptations to) 
times and usages. 


For more than a century it had made but. 
little progress, though introduced into nearly | 
all the nations surrounding the state which | 
gave it birth, and in which it was cradled and 
nurtured. 


There were three circumstances which) 
tended greatly to the advancement of a cause | 
that had as yet exerted comparatively little: 
influence in society, viz.: the semi- barbarous- | 
ness of the age in which it existed, but which | 
was well suited to its perpetuation ; the feu-| 
dal system, and the annexation of vena 

| 


superstition. 

The feudal system, that had been for centu- 
ries, in many states, under their respective sov-| 
ereigns, the only existing form of government, 
gave a cheerful reception to a cause that it. 

could make subservient to the purposes of the’ 
nobility. Unfortunately there was not suffi- | 
cient virtue in the state, to restore chivalry to 
its pristine state; and the chureh had become’ 
too much imbued with the spiritand maxims of : 
the world to be able to effect a decided re-| 
formation in the character of her knighthood. | 
The spirit and practice of chivalry, had spread | | 
to a great extent in Europe; and most of the | 
wars of different European nations, were car- 
ried on under the supervision of the chival- 
ry; in short, they precluded in general the! 
national military establishments. 


This would have been a very precarious 
kind of defence for any one nation, but that 
the surrounding nations were similarly cir- 
cumstanced. 


The command of the chivalry was not suf- | 








ficiently under the control] of the sovereigns, 
for the stability of the government; and 
upon some occasions, after having deposed a 
sovereign, instead of ceding the throne to 
the rightful owner, the knighthood com- 
bined their influence in the establishment of 
a chivalrous empire, which was subsequently 
defended by their own arms; the princes na- 
turally became jealous of their new allies, 
and exerted their utmost ability to overthrow 
these self created thrones. These move- 
ments invariably tended to make chivalry un- 
popular. 

From these and other circumstances con- 
nected with the unsettled state of govern- 
mental affairs, the chivalry of Europe, but 
for the countenance which it received from 
the feudal nobility of the country, would have 
declined; but each independent feudal lord, 
anxious to reduce his neighbor to a state of 
vassalage, and to strengthen his own castle, 
required a continued protection from the ca- 
valiers; thus did chivalry, and the feudal 
aristocracy, mutually sustain each other; and 
every daring exploit of a body of gallant 
|| knights, by which considerable conquest was 
|| gained, gave a new impetus to enthusiasm. 

Just, however, as it was beginning sensi- 
bly to wane fd the want of some master 
enterprise, carried on upon chivalrous prin- 
ciples, combined as it was with the feudal 
systein, and with the church, to render it the 
great moving and governing power of Europe, 
there arose from within the pales of the 
church, overloaded as she was with supersti- 
tion, and decorated with every external and 
pompous ceremony, a spirit of enchantment 
that far exceeded the romance of chivalry in 
the brightest days of the feudal reign. That 
enterprise, says Fleme, was “The most signal 
and the most durable folly that ever appeared 
in any age.” 

Pope Gregory VII. had formed the project 
of uniting the christians of the western em- 
pire, with those of the east,—against the Ma- 
hommedans, and of recovering Palestine 
from the hands of the infidels; but his quar- 
rels with the emperor Henry IV., had pre- 
vented the enterprise from being achieved 
‘|during his life;—and this project had now 
become fully matured, and was to be executed 
by a man whose talents, and whose condition 
would excite no jealousy, till ample time 
had been afforded him for laying the awful 
train that shook all Europe from its founda- 
tion, and that terminated the mortal] existence 
‘lof six millions of human beings. One cir- 
‘|cumstance that peculiarly facilitated the 
fanaticism of the times, was the misapplica- 
tion of certain passages of Scripture, found 
in the twentieth chapter of the book of Reve- 
lation; from these words, the leaders of this 





deluded age, inferred that the thousand 
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ears mentioned by St. John, were about to 
accomplished at the close of the tenth 
and the commencement of the eleventh cen- 
turies; a persuasion that greatly augmented 
the ardor of the credulous devotees of the 
superstitious throng who undertook this te- 
dious journey. A general consternation 
seized the minds of the multitude, great 
numbers relinquished their possessions and 
laid them at the foot of the altar; forsook 
their friends and their dependent families, 
and hastened to the holy city, where they 
imagined Christ would suddenly appear to 
judge the world, to take vengeance on their 
enemies, and to give them part in the first 
resurrection. The dawn of this daring en- 
terprise had been opening from the days of 
the first christian emperor. From the reign 
of Constantine, the disciples of the cross 
deemed it a duty inseparable from their vo- 
cation, to visit the city of Jerusalem, and pay 
their devout honors to the memory of the 
Saviour’s virtues and miracles and passion. 
Mahommedans who for several centuries, as 
beforesaid, had possession of Palestine, al- 
lowed the pilgrims to pass to and from Jeru- 
salem by paying a regtilar tax;—but when 
the Turks had invaded the eastern states of 
the Roman empire, through which alone 
they could reach the place of their adora- 
tions, the pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre 
was attended with such extreme sufferings, 
and so great a sacrifice of human life, as for 
many years nearly to preclude the attempt. 
Haroun, an eastern caliph, was cotempora- 
neous with Charlemagne, and after a formal 
acquaintance had been formed, they main- 
tained a reciprocation of friendship between 
the Roman empire and the east, and various 
and expensive presents were sent from one 
to the other in token of respect; and the 
most precious offer that could be made toa 
christian monarch, which indicated a free- 
ness of access to Jerusalem, were a standard 
and the key of the holy city. 

Charlemagne, encouraged by these liber- 
alities, established a hospital and library for 
the entertainment and comfort of his pilgrim 
subjects; this tolerance was perpetupted by 
his successors in office, not only to the pil- 
grims, but also to the christians residing in 
the east; nor was this lenity shown them 
any disparagement to the country of the 
Musselmen; for the pilgrims who poured into 
the city of Jerusalem, in immense numbers 
annually, were many of them wealthy, and 
were the means of introducing great re- 
venues to the eastern countries, and of en- 
riching to a great extent the holy city, where 
they frequently remained for months,—and 
on an expedition considered by them infinite- 





ly meritorious; they considered no price, 


however exorbitant, as dear, for the purchase || 





of whatever was deemed indispensable in the 
prosecutioref their journey. 

After having enjoyed the undisputed pro- 
vince of pilgrimage for a lapse of a year, the 
whole of Palestine was taken, and the city of 
Jerusalem sacked by ruthless hords of Turks, 
and the christians of the east were shame- 
fully persecuted, and the pilgrims plundered ; 
and on their approach to the city, were taxed 
beyond their ability, and were consequently 
in numerous instances, after having en- 
camped under the walls of their destined 
bourne, compelled to wend their winding way 
to the land of their nativity without permis- 
sion to pay their devotions to the tomb of the 
crucified; and after having been plundered 
of their all, they had to pursue their home- 
ward journey through a long line of hostile 
barbarians; and for the want of means for 
comfortable subsistence, and of protection, 
they sickened and died in untold numbers, 
and whitened the roads with their bones, 
which were bleached by the weather, and 
picked by the vulture. 

The persecutions of the Turks, instead of 
checking the enthusiasm of the faithful, or of 
deterring them from encountering dangers 
and privations, for purposes so unworthy of 
their holy calling, made them more frantic in 
the delusive hope of expiating their sins by 
their long and painful journies. All ages, 
from the hoary decriped man of three score 
and ten, to the smiling prattler in his mo 
ther’s arms, were seen pouring in number- 
less groups towards the devoted city, from 
every point of Europe. Neither the perils 
of the way, nor the entreaties of sensible and 
sober prelates, dissuaded in the least degree 
this infatuated people from these dreary and 
dangerous pilgrimages; the current of popu- 
lar feeling had taken its course, and there 
was no power on earth that could stem it, or 
direct it back to its native source; indeed, 
the greater the sufferings and perils attend- 
ing a pilgrimage, the more eager were these 
deluded followers of the bare footed and half 
starved hermit, of obtaining absolution by the 
infliction of that penance, that they had so 
long heard ineuleated in the Romish church, 
as capable of procuring for them a seat in 
heaven. 

Of the many thousands who annually 
passed into Asia, but a few solitary and 
healthy individuals only returned; and the 
amount of suffering and courage witnessed 
by them, and practised upon their fellows, 
only filled the countries of Europe with hor- 
ror and indignation against the infidels; and 
strange as it may appear, such was the fran- 
tic state of the public mind, that their nar- 
ration excited other and still other adven- 
turers to enter the list of martyrs, hoping 
thereby to find a short way to glory; indeed, 
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the sufferings and privations of the pilgrims, 


beggar all description. Whoever has read 
Scott’s description of the retreat of the army 
of Napoleon before the Russians and the 
Cossacks, can imagine the scenes of horror 
that were sure to befall the adventurers to 
the holy land, from the hands of the incensed 
Turks. 

These oft repeated tales of woe fanned 
up the spirit of chivalry to a vivid and wide 
spread flame: the cloud, already charged, on- 
ly wanted a conductor which would set the 
spark in action that would put all Europe 
in commotion: just at this juncture a small 
man, With a sharp and piercing eye, and a 
lively imagination, possessed of native pow- 
ers of eloquence, that would stir men’s souls, 
and call into exercise all the chivalrous feel- 
ing of an unreflecting populace, arose from 
a monastery like an incubus, where for years 
he had been secluded from human observa- 
tion; his appearance was as unique as 
his manner of life was erratic; he rode 
on an inferior looking mule, that was al- 
so barefooted : he wore a loose tunic, thrown 
carelessly round his shoulders, extending 
down to his teet; his living was was very ab- 
stemious, eating neither flower bread nor an- 
imal food : his flowing and pathetic eloquence, 


his unusual and saint like appearance, and}| 
the all absorbing nature of his theme, alll), 


combined to render iim unusually popular ; 
wherever he went, from country place to 
village, and from village to city, he preached 
day and night to immense crowds; whose 
occasional responses made the welkin ring! 
Such was the sympathy excited towards the 
orator, that presents without number were 
heaped upon him; which he as freely be- 
stowed on objects of charity, with which he 
was constantly surrounded. He increased 


the revenues of the church; made contribu-|, 


tions for the crusade, reconciled differences 
between alienated friends, reunited husbands 
and wives, who had separated in affection ; 
in short, his word was absolute among his 
numerous disciples. 

The celebrity that Peter obtained just at 


this time, was much dependent upon circum-|) 


stances; his moving eloquence, which he had 
doubtless cultivated toa considerable extent in 
reference to this enterprise; his voluntary 
humility which in these times of superstition 
passed for deep toned piety; his acquaint- 
ance with the character and wants of the age 
in which he was to figure; all combined to 
render him an acknowledged prodigy ; where- 
as, but for these circumstances, he would nev- 
er have been acknowledged as a great man, 
and would probably never have arisen from 
the obscurity of his dreary monastic cell. 
The greatness of the monk appears in only 
the instance of his captivating the hearts of 


Lines. 








a people, whose predilections were already 
in favor of pilgrimage ; whereas, after he had 
obtained the command of his army, he mani- 
fested the greatest want of judgment and of 
discretion; in leading them onto such a 
tedious and hazardous enterprise, directly 
through the heart of hostile nations; without 
having trained them in military tactics:— 
without sufficient arms and ammunition, and 
in allowing his numerous army to be still far- 
ther encumbered with innumerable children, 
and aged decriped persons and defenceless 
females; and finally instead of committing 
the partial executive command of this army 
to some military general or knight, assum- 
ing the sovereign control himself, unquali- 
fied as he must have been ; his conduct in this 
whole affair betrays a desire for distinction, and 
an attempt to grasp at power and preferment, 
illy comporting with the unostentatious pre- 
tentions of a man, who for the sake of the 
religion of his humble Saviour, could seclude 
himself entirely from the world, and then 
when occasion offered, come out the champion 
of one continent, to combat another, and yet 
:eave historians in doubt whether he was a 
wise man or a fool. 
To be continued. 





MasterJ. W. H., the son of our agent in Washington, 
has sent us the following beautiful lines, composed for 
the Garland by a lady of that city, with whom he has 
made acquaintance as a patron to our yet infant peri- 
odical. Our young correspondent who sends us these 
lines says, other effusions are promised him from the 
accomplished of the metropolis. We invoke the muse 
of the fair of Columbia in aid of our effort to adorn 
the Garland, and trust we shall often have communi- 
cations of prose as well as poetry from the District.— 
For the rapid increase of our subscription list in the ten 


‘miles square, we take occasion to express our grati- 


tude, and hope to merit its continuation. 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
LINES 
Occasioned by viewing an elegant humming bird flit- 
ting round the flowers in my garden. 
O! stay dear wand’rer! sip each sweet 
My little spot contains, 
I love to view thy form so neat, 
And list thy humming strains. 


No foe shall meditate thy death, 
Nor fright thy flutt’ring breast, 

No ruffian hand shall seize thy breath, 
Nor thou be rudely press’d. 


Then come loved bird! and freely rove 
Among those fragrant flow’rs, 

Leave, leave thy little native grove, 
And pass with me thine hours. 


With joy I'!l view thy beauties o’er, 
So delicate,—so sweet, 

Then welcome to my humble bow’r, 
And make it a retreat. A. 
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BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. IV. 


At leneth the past returned to my mind. 
Dim recollections, shadows that alternately 
advanced and eluded me, sketches of forms 
and events, like pictures unfinished by the 
pencil, lay betore me colorless and undefined. 
But day by day the outlines grew more com- 
plete, the figures assumed a body: they lived 
—they moved—they uttered voices; and while 
to other eyes I was a solitary and hopeless 
fugitive from human converse, to my own I 
was surrounded with a circle of all that I 
loved: yet, with a continued sense of priva- 
tion, a mysterious feeling of something im- 
perfect in the indulgence, that dashed my cup 
with bitterness. 

With the increase of my strength I became 
awandeter to great distances among the 





mountains. My frame, gradually invigorated 
by exercise, bore me through: and I scaled | 
the chain of Libanus with an unwearied foot. | 
There I reached the skirts of a region where | 
the snow scarcely melts even in the burning | 
summer of Syria. The falling of the leaf; | 
and the furious blasts that bursts through the | 


---—— ——> 


wild beast and the eagle were to have been 
my companions, gave me the first sensation 
of pleasure that I had long experienced.— 
They formed one of the many caravans that 
annually gathered from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to worshipat Lebanon. Their 
homage to sacred groves had been transmit. 
ted from the earliest antiquity, and was uni- 
versal in the realms of paganism. To the 
Jew, worship on the hill and under the tree 
was prohibited; but the forest that Solomon 
had chosen, the trees of which the first tem. 
ple was built, the foliage which shaded the 
first planters of the earth, must to the descend. 
ant of Abraham be full of reverent interest, 
The ground was scriptural; the fiery string 
of the prophet Ezekiel had been struck to its 
praise ; the noblest raptures of our poets cel- 
ebrated the glory of Lebanon; the names of 
the surrounding landscape recalled lofty and 
lovely memories; the vale of Even led to the 
mountain of the Cedars. 

To my fellow travelers, traditions tinged 
by the fervid coloring of the oriental fancy, 
heightened the native power of the spot— 
The violation of the grove was supposed to 
be visited with the most inexorable calamity; 
the hand that cut down a tree for any ordina- 








ravines, told me that I had spent months in||/ry use withered from the body; all misfortune 
my pilgrimage, and that I must brave winter | fell upon the man, his wealth dissolved away, 
on its throne. Still I persevered. I felt a|| his cattle perished, his children died in their 
new excitement in the new difficulty of tie| prime: if life was suffered to linger in him- 
season ; I longed to try my power of endurance || self, it was only to perpetuate the warning 
against the storm, to wrestle with the whirl-||of the punishment. But there were gentler 
wind, to baffle the torrent. The very sight|\ distinctions mingled with those stern attri- 
of the snow, as it began to sheet the sides of || butes. Above the hill was the pagan er 
the lower hills, gave me a vague idea of a||trance to the skies. Once in the year the 
brighter realm of existence; it united the! celestial gate rolled back on its golden hinges 
pinnacles with the clouds; the noble promon-|| with sounds surpassing mortal music; the 
tories and forest-covered eminences no longer| heavens dropped balm ; the prayer offered on 
rose in stern contrast with the sky; they were | that night reached at once the supreme throne; 
dipt in celestial blue; they wore the silvery | the tear was treasured in the volume of light: 
and sparkling lustre of the morning skies;,;and the worshiper who died before the env: 
they blushed in the effulgence of the sunset, || ous coming of the morn, ascended to a felic: 
with as rich a crimson as the cloud that'|ty, earned by others only through the tardy 
crowned them. '|trial of the grave. The river which ran 

But all was not fantastic vision. From the || round the mountain’s foot, bore its share 0! 
summit of one of those hills, I saw what was) virtue; its water, unpolluted by the decay of 
then worth a pilgrimage through half the| autumn, or the turbidness of winter, showed 
world to see, the cedar grove of Lebanon. An the preservative power of a superior being: 
endless range of Syria lay beneath; the sea! it was entitled the Holy Stream; and sealed 
and the wilderness gleamed on my left and | vessels of it were sent even to India and It 
right; and a rich succession of dells, crowded, aly, presents of health and sanctity to kings, 
with the date, the olive, and the grape, in'|and worthy of kings. ; 
their autumnal dyes, spread out before me,as | As we entered the last defile, the minstrels 
far as the eye cou!d reach in a land whose air, and singers of the caravan commenced 4 
is pure as crystal. | pean. Altars fumed from various points of 

A sound of trumpets and wild harmonies | the chasm above ; and the Syrian priests were 
arose, and I discovered, at an almost viewless || seen in their robes performing the empty rites 
depth below, a concourse of people moving | of idolatry. I turned away from this pervel- 
through the hollows of the mountains.—||sion of human reason, and pressed forward 
The tendency of man to man is irresistible ;|| through the lingering multitude, until the 
and that ‘nexpected sight, where but the|/ forest rose in its majesty before me. 
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My step was checked in soiemn admiration. 
I saw the earliest produce of the earth—the 
patriarchs of the vegetable world. The first 
generation of the reviving globe had sat be- 
neath those green and lovely arches; the final | 
geperation was to sit beneath them. No roof 
so noble ever rose above the heads of mon- 
archs, though it were covered with gold and’ 
diamonds. 

In the momentary feeling of awe and won-! 
der, I could comprehend why paganism loved 
to worship under the shade of forests; and, 
vhy the poets of paganism filled that shade’ 
with the attributes and presence of deities. | 
The airy whisperings, the loneliness, the rich 
twilight, were the very food of mystery.—, 
Even the forms that towered before the eye ; 
those ancient trees, the survivors of the gen- 
eral law of mortality, gigantic, hoary, cov-, 
ered with their weedy robes, bowing their) 
aged heads in the blast, and uttering strange, 
sounds and groanings in the struggle, gave 
to the high-wrought superstition of the soul! 
the images of things unearthly; the oracle) 
and the God! Or was this impression but’ 
the obscure revival of one of those lovely 
truths that shone upon the days of Paradise, 
when man drew knowledge from its fount in, 
Nature ; and all but his own passions was, 
disclosed to the first born of creation. 

The caravan encamped in the bottom of the 
valley, and the grove was soon crowded with 
worshipers, in whose homage I could take no 
share. Asthe night fell, I withdrew to the en- 
trance of the detile, and gave a last glance) 
at Lebanon. In the grove filled with fires, 
and echoing with wild music and dances of 
riot, [saw the emblem of my fallen country:) 
the holiness, old as the oldest memory of na- 
tions, profaned ; yet the existence preserved, 
and still to be preserved ; Israel once throned | 
upon its mountains, now diminished of its| 
beauty; to be yet more diminished ; but to live, 
when all else perished ; to be restored, and to 
cover its native hills again with glory. I) 
buried my face in my robe, and throwing my-, 
self down by the skirt of one of the tents,| 
gave way to meditations sweet and bitter. — 
They passed into my sleep, and I was once) 
inore in the bosom of my family. 

I heard my name pronounced; I listened ;, 
the name of my wife followed. I looked to! 
the sky, to the forest, to convince me that. 
this was no mockery of the diseased mind.| 
I was fully awake. I lifted up the corner of 
the tent. Savage figures were sitting over 
their cups, inflamed into quarrel; and in the, 
midst of high words and execrations I heard! 
their story. They were robbers from Mount! 
Amanus ; come, equally, to purify their hands 
by offering sacrifice at Lebanon, and to re- 
compense themselves for their lost time by 
robbing on their way home. The quarrel 





| 











had arisen from the proposal of one of them 
to extend their expedition into Judea, a pro- 
posal which he sustained by mentioning the 
success of his previous enterprises. My 
name was again sent from mouth to mouth, 





| and [ found that it was inscribed on some jewel 


which formed a part of his plunder. The 
thought struck me that this might afford a 
clue. I burst into the tent, and demanded 
my wife and children. The ruffians started 
as if they were in the presence of a spectre. 
“ Where,” I repeated, “are my family! I 
am Salathiel!” “Safe enough,” said the 
foremost. “Are they alive!” Icried; “lead 
me where they are, and you shal] have what 
ransom you desire.” The ruffian laughed. 
“ Why, as for ransom, all the money has been 
made by them, that is Jikely to be made for 
some time; unless the Greek that bought 
them repents of his bargain.” The speech 
was received with loud laughter. I grew 
furious. “ Villains, you have murdered them. 
Tell me the whole, show me where they lie ; 
or I will deliver you up to the chief of the 
caravan as robbers and murderers.” They 
were appalled ; with a single stride I. was at 
the throat of the leading ruffian, and seized 
the jewel; it was my bridal present to Miri- 
am! My hand trembled, my eyes grew dim 
at the glance. In the next momentI found 
myself pinioned, a gag forced into my mouth, 
a Cloak flung over me; and was left to listen 
to the discussion, whether I was to be stabbed 
on the spot, left to die of famine, or have my 
tongue cut out, and thus, unfitted for telling 
secrets, be turned to gain, and sold for a slave. 

But my preservation was not distant. The 
quarrel of the banditti increased with their 
wine; blows were given; the solitary lamp 
was thrown down in the conflict; it caught 
some combustible matter; the tent wasina 
blaze. By a violent exertion I loosened the 
cords from my arms, and in the confusion fled 
unseen. The fire spread; and my last glance 
at the valley showed the encampment turned 
into a sea of fire. 

Alone, in pain, and exhausted with deadly 
fatigue, I yet had but one thought, that of 
seeking my family through the world. I 
wandered on, through the vast range of wild 
country that guards Syria on the side of the 
desert. I was parched by the burning noon, 
I was frozen by the keen winds of might, [ 
hungered and thirsted; yet the determination 
was strong as death, and I persevered. I at 
length reached the foot of Mount Amanus, 
traversed the chain, saw from it the intermi- 
nable plains of Asia Minor, the desert of 
Aleppo, the shores of Tripoli; and was then 
left only to choose in which I should again 
commence my hopeless pilgrimage. 

There is something in great distress of 
mind, that throws a strange protection round 
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the sufferer. I pas ond the Roman guards || civen themselves up to despair. The chance 
unquestioned—the robber left me w ithout in- live help led them to steer close in land, and [ 
quiring whether I was worth his dagger.— || was congratulated as the _— preserver, 
The wolves driven down by famine, ‘and de-|| Miriam’s story was brief. “Our dw elling had 
vouring all else that had life, neglected the || been surrounded by a troop of robbers. The 
banquet t that i might have supplied. Yet [|| household were surprised in their sleep. Re. 
shrank from none “of the evils, but marched || sistance was vain, the rest was plunder and 
on through garrison, cave, and forest. But/||captivity. The robbers, fearful of pursuit, 
one evening the sky was loaded with a tem-||took the road to the mountains at full speed. 
pest that drove even me for shelter. Ifound|; My wife and daughters were treated with 
it in one of the promontories that so often unusual care, lest their beauty should be in. 
scare the mariner’s eye on the iron bound |! jured, and thus their value in the slave mar. 
shore of Cilicia. |ket of Tripoli impaired. As the robber told 
Fatigue soon threw me into a heavy slum-||me, they had been purchased by a Greek 
ber. But the weight of the tempest towards ||merchant of Cyprus, and by him conveyed t 
midnight roused me, and from the mouth of |) his island, to be sold to some more opulent 
the cave I gazed on the lightnings, that, red|;master. ‘There they were redeemed by an 
with resistless rage, disclosed at every explo-|| ‘act of equal generosity and valor, and were 
sion immense tracts of sea rolling in foaming ‘returning to Judea, when the storm overtook 
ridges before the gale. In the intervals of || them. 
the gusts I heard to my surprise t the murmur|| When the first tumult of our spirits was 
of many voices apparently in prayer, close || past, I had leisure to see what changes the 


! 
beside me. Butall my interest was suddenly || interval had made in faces so loved. Miri 


fixed on the sea, by the sight of a large war-||am’s betrayed the hours of distress and pain, 
galley running before the wind. She hadj|that she must have passed; but her noble 
neither sail nor oar. Her masts were gone | || style of beauty, the emanation of a noble 
by the board; and but for the crowd of peo-||mind, was as conspicuous as ever. 1 even 
ple on her de ck, whose distracted attitudes I|/ thought, when her large eye fell on me tron 
could clearly see by flashes, she looked a itime to time, that it shone with a loftier in 
floating tomb. ||telligence, as if misfortune had raised its 

To summon whatever assistance might be || vision above the things of our trivial world 
at hand, [ cried aloud; to warn the galley of || My daughters’ forms had matured; but Sal- 
the hazards of the shore, | gathered the || ome, the elder, wore a portion of her mother’ 
brushwood at the mouth of the cavern, and |look 5 her laughing glance still beamed, yet 
set it on fire. A shout from the crew told ||she was often lost in meditation ; and the rapid 
me that my signal was understood; and [| changes of her cheek, from the deepest crim 
rushed down the bed of'a stream that fretted ||son to the paleness of snow, alarmed me with 
its way through the precipice. Before I||menaces of early decay. Fisther too had u- 
reached the shore, I saw various fires blazing || dergone her revolution. But it was of the 
above, and many figures hurrying down on a|| brightest texture. The seas, the skies, the 
purpose like my own. We had not arrived ||mountains of Greece, filled her glowing spit 
too soon. The galley, after desperate efforts || with images of new life. She had listened 
to keep the sea, had run for an inlet of the|| with boundless delight to the traditions of that 
rock, and was embayed! surge on surge, || most brilliant of all people; the works of the 
each higher than the one before, rolled over || pencil and the chise] had met her eye in @ 
the ill-fated vessel, and each swept some por- || profuseness and perfection that she had nevet 
tion of her crew into the deep. We rushed||contemplated before; her harp echoed to 
into the waves, and had succeeded in draw-|| names of romantic valor and proud patriotism; 
ing many to shore; whena broader burst, the ||and as I gazed on her in those hours, when, 
concentrated force of the tempest, thundered ||in the feeling that she was unobserved, she 
on the galley; she was broken into splinters. || gave way to “the rich impulses of her soul, | 
Stunned and half suffocated with the surge, thought alternately of the prophetess and 0! 
I grasped, in the mere instinct of self prerva- || the muse. 
tion, at whatever was nearest; and through The shipwreck converted the solitary shore 
infinite hazard reached the shore witha body || into a little village; the sailors collected the 
in myarms. Need I tell the keen succession || fragments of the vessel and formed them it- 
of terror, anxiety, hope and joy when I found |} to huts ; the caves that ran along the level of 
that this being w hom I saw lifeless, and at/|| the sands, supplied habitations of themselves: 
length breathing, moving, pronouncing my || and by the assistance of these dwellers on the 
name, falling on my neck, was Miriam! precipice who had so unexpectedly started to 














My daughters, too, were rescued. The}! light, the first difficulties of a wild coast were 
nearness of the shore saved the crew, who, sufficiently combatted. Constantius, the com: 
until they saw the beacon on the rocks, had ||mander of the galley, was a specimen of the 
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land which produced a Plato and a Pericles. 
When I first saw him led by Miriam, as the 
generous champion who had restored her and 
her children to happiness, I saw virtue and 
manliness of the highest order in his features. 
He was still in his prime; but a scar across 
his forehead, and the severities of martial 
life, gave early seriousness to his countenance. 

He had conversation for us all. His inter- 
course with the ruling lands of the earth gave 
him a copious store of recollections, pictur- 
esque, superb, and strange. Esther com- 
batted and questioned the traveler. Salome 
listened to the warrior—listened, and loved. 
He had higher topics, of which I was yet to 
hear. In the inhabitants of the precipice he 
found a little colony of his countrymen, fugi- 
tive Christians, driven out by persecution to 
make their home in the wilderness of nature. 
The long range of caverns which perforated 
the rock gave them a roof. The fertility of 
the soil, and the occasional visit of a bark sent 
by their concealed friends, supplied the neces- 
saries and some of the conveniencesof life, and 
there they awaited the close of that ferocious 
tyranny which at length roused the world 
against Nero; or awaited the close of all suf- 
fering in the grave. 

A succession of storms rendered traveling 
impossible, and detained us among those her- 
mits forsome days. I found them intelligent, 
and, in general, men of the higher ranks of 
knowledge and condition. Some were of cel- 
ebrated families, and had left behind them op- 
ulence and authority. A few were peasants. 
But misfortune, and, still more, principle, 
extinguished all that was abrupt in the ine- 
quality of ranks, without leaving license in 
its stead. Jew asI was, and steadily bound 
to the customs of my country, I yet did honor 
to the patience, the humility, and the devoted- 
ness, of those exiled men. I even once at- 
tended their worship on the first day of the 
week; assured that the abomination of idols 
was not to be found there, and that I should 
hear nothing insulting to the name of Israel. 

The ceremonial was simple. Those who 
had witnessed the heaven-commanded mag- 
nificence of the Temple, might smile at the 
barrenness of the walls of rock, figured only 
with the wild herbage; or those who had 
borne to see the extravagant and complicated 
rites of paganism, might scorn the few and 
obvious forms of the homage. But there was 
the spirit of strong prayer—the breathing of 
the heart, the unanswerable sincerity. Ev- 
ery violence of the mere animal frame was 
unknown. I saw no pagan convulsion—no 
fierceness of outcry and gesture—not even 
the vehement solemnity of the Jew. All was 
calm; tears stole down, but they stole in si- 
lence; Knees were bowed, but there was no 
prostration ; prayers, fervent and lofty, were 

Gar.—E 2 





poured forth, but it was in accents uttered 
less from the lip than from the soul, appeals 
of hallowed confidence to a Being who was 
sure to hear; the voice of children toa Father 
and a God, who, wherever two or three were 
gathered together, was in the midst of them. 

At length the storms cleared away, and 
the sky wore the native azure of the climate. 
A messenger despatched to Cyprus, returned 
with a vessel for the embarkation of the 
Greeks. Camels and mules were procured 
from the neighboring country for our journey, 
and the morning was fixed on which we were 
to separate. Yet with so much reason for 
joy, few resolutions could have been received 
with less favor. Constantius almost shunned 
society, or shared in it with a silence and de- 
pression, that made his philosophy more than 
questionable. Miriam was engaged in long 
conferences with Salome, from which they 
both came sad. Esther was thus my chief 
companion, and she talked of the shore, the 
sea, and even of the tempests, with height- 
ened interest. The Greeks, sailor and soldier 
alike, loved too well the romantic ease and 
careless adventure of the place, to look with 
complacency on the little vessel in which they 
were to be borne once more into the land of 
restraint. The fugitive colony were not the 
slowest in their regrets. They had been 
deeply prepared for human vicissitude, and 
had humbled themselves toall things; yet, 
such is the strong and natural connection of 
man with uae hae lamented the solitude to 
which they must again be left, like the com- 
mencement of a new exile. 

There are few things more singular than 
the blindness which, in matters of the high- 
est importance to ourselves, often hides the 
truth that is plain as noon to all 6ther eyes. 
The cause which deprived Constantius of his 
eloquence, and Salome of her animation, was 
obvious to every one but me. Nor was the 
mystery yet to be disclosed to my tardy know- 
ledge. 

I had strayed through the cliffs, as was my 
custom after the heat of the day, and was 
taking a last look of the sea from one of the 
thickets on the edge of the precipice. The 
sands far below me were covered with pre- 
paration for the voyage, which, like our jour- 
ney, was to commence with the rising sun. 
The little vessel lay, a glittering toy, at an- 
chor, with her thread-like streamers playing 
in the breeze. The sailors were fishing, 
preparing their evening meal, heaving water 
and provisions down the rocks, or enjoyi 
themselves over flagons of Syrian wine rou 
their fires; all was the activity of a sea-port ; 
but, from the height on which I lay, all was 
but the activity of amole-hill. “And is it of 
such materials,” mused I, “that ambition is 





made? is it to command, to be gazed on, to 
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be shouted after by such mites and atoms as 
those, that life is exhausted in watching and 
weariness ; that our true enjoyments are sac- 
rificed ; that the present and the future are 
equally cast from us; that the hand is dipped 
in blood, and the earth desolated? What 
must Alexander’s triumph have looked to one 
who saw it from the towers of Babylon? a 
triumph of emmets!” I smiled at the mora! 
of three hundred feet of precipice. 

A step in the thicket put philosophy to 
flight. My wife stood before me; and never 
saw I even her beauty more beautiful. The 
exertion of the ascent had colored her cheek ; 





the breeze had scattered her raven locks across 


a forehead of the purest white; her lip wore 
the smile so long absent; and there was alto- 
gether an air of hope and joy in her counte- 
nance, that made me instinctively ask, of 
what good news she was the bearer. With- 
out a word she sat down beside me, and 
pressed my hands between hers; she fixed her 
eyes on mine, tried to speak, and failing, fell 
/on my neck and burst into tears. Alarmed at 
her sobs, and the wild beating of her heart, 
I was about to rise for assistance, when she 
detained me, and the smile returned; she 
bared her forehead to the breeze, and recoy- 
/ering, disburdened her soul. 

To be continued 
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Vrenna, the capital of Austria, and of the 
whole German empire, is one of the most in- 
teresting cities in Europe. It is worthy of 
notice on its own account, and its name is as- 
sociated with some of the most stirring inci- 
dents in history. This splendid city, which, 
with its numerous suburbs, contains three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, derives its name 
from the insignificant stream which passes 
through it, for strictly speaking, it does not, 
as is commonly said, stand upon the Danube, 
but upon one of its smaller arms, the river 
itself being a mile to the northward and sep- 
arated from the city by an extensive suburb, 
and a large tract of ground planted with groves 
and laid out with gardens. The proper city 
is nearly circular in form and is about three 
miles in circumference. The style of build- 
ing is not in general ornamental, but is mas- 
sive and imposing, and the lofty houses rising 
to four or five stories on either side the nar- 
row streets, have an air of sober and solid 
statelinéss which when not degenerating into 
gloom, is perhaps the most becoming and ap- 
propriate style for the architecture of a large 
city. Some individual masses of building in 














One of these is peopled 


moderate villages. 
by more than twelve hundred inhabitants, and 
another belonging to Prince Esterhazy con- 


tains 150 dwelling houses. Even the ordi- 
nary buildings are generally in the form of a 
square surrounding a court. The suburbs 
cover much more ground than the proper city, 
but they are not so densely inhabited; and 
though they contain five sixths of the whole 
number of houses which form the capital, yet 
from the larger size of the buildings in the 
proper city they do not contain so large a 
proportion of the inhabitants. A considerable 
part of the suburbs is occupied with gardens be- 
longing to the nobility, many of whom, besides 
their houses in the city, have palaces and pic- 
ture galleries here. Vienna has some very 





noble public squares which are not, as in other 
cities, places of recreation, but of business. 
“They are not planted but they are excel- 
lently paved; they are not gaudy with palaces, 
but they are surrounded by bustling shops and 
comfortable dwellings,” and are commonly 
adorned with public fountains. The Prater 
of Vienna is the finest public park in Europe. 
It lies on the north of the city and occu- 








the very centre of the city are as populous as 


pies part of a broad and level tract which is 
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L. i, —— _—— 
oreiag formed into an island by the Danube and one]|!tenstein, in which a long inscription informs 
wore of its branches. Part of this beautiful pro-||the visitor that by a grant of his holiness Pope 
alto- menade is divided into shaded alleys by rows|| Pius VI. the soul of a Lichtenstein shall be 
_, of magnificent horse-chestnuts, and here ev-||released from purgatory every time a mass is 
»_ of ery day may be seen long lines of glittering||said at its altars. mes eA 
Vith- carriages with crowds of attendant cavaliers}} The literary and other public institutions 
and galloping along in gay and gallant style, do-|\of Vienna are justly famous; but our limits 
1 her int homage to the beauties they contain; ipreclude our dwelling on them here, and 
» fell while in the more retired paths that wind|!compel us to remain satisfied with the im- 
ed at through the denser parts of the wood, merry|| perfect sketch we have already given of the 
cart, sroups of the lower orders are wandering un-|| Capital city of the imperial house of Hapsburg. 
, ve constrained, now by the brink of hrs — Fanaa, 
— rivulet, now along the banks of the magnifi- 
pOOW- cent Danube, in which these smaller streams THE ETERNAL RIVER. 
are lost. But the Prater is not the only de-|) We have never viewed a grander spectacle 
lightful place to which the Viennese love to}\than that which the mighty stream, rolling 
resort. The fortifications, the same from||its vast floods along our city to the deep, now 
which the Turks were twice obliged to re- presents. The Mississippi even in its mild- 
tire with immense loss, are now converted]! est moods is terrible. When it pours along 
into promenades ; Napoleon’s legions having \its dark waters beneath the gentle gleamings 
taught Vienna that they could no longer be} of a mid-summer’s sunset ; or when its gliding 
depended on for the protection of her citizens. ripples are burnished by the silvery effulgence 
From the foot of the ramparts stretches out]/of the midnight moon, its course is still 
the glacis, an extensive level space which ‘mighty—fearful—resistless: and we think of 
runs entirely round the city, except where}its far lonely journeying, and the scenes it 
its walls are washed by an arm of the Dan-| has witnessed, and we look upon its placid 
ube. Part of the glacis has been laid out in| surface shadowed by the forests of its banks, 
gardens for the Imperial family, and the rest|\and it seems to us in all its majestic magnifi- 
is covered with shady groves which form the} cence, only as the giant slumbering from his 
favorite resort of both sexes. After the re-| Jabor. 
pulse of the Turks by Sobieski, in 1683, mea-}| But when the beautiful spring time is over, 
sures were adopted to obviate the necessity and the balmy moonlit evening of summer is 
of destroying the suburbs in case of another|| past, and autumn’s shadowy glory is no more ; 
siege, and with this view no houses, without|| when winter broods over desolated nature, 
the walls, were allowed to be built nearer to} then it is that the “terrible Mississippi” as- 
the glacis than 600 yards, so that there is] sumes all its fearfulness of aspect, and we 
‘opled around the city a circular field of that breadth, | realize that we are gazing upon the might- 
s, and which presents a very beautiful appearance. || jest stream, with but a single exception, that 
7 con- Beyond this the ground rises, and along the}| flows upon our globe. All then is unmingled 
- ordi- eminences stretch in splendid perspective the|| grandeur—sublimity—mugnificence. Turn 
n of a thirty-four suburbs of Vienna, even these} your eye even now, reader, over its troubled i] 
iburbs again being finally surrounded by a brick||surface, and what a spectacle of grandeur 4 
r city, wall. ‘The capital of Austria exhibits among|/does that mighty mass of volumed waters ‘| 
; and its inhabitants a great diversity of character,|| present! The opposite shore is desolate, and i 
whole as it contains representatives of all the hete-|| bleak, and cheerless—the naked banks rise Hi} 
al, yet rogeneous provinces of which the empire is||steep from the rushing stream mantled with i 
in the composed. Here you see the joyous and hap-| ice—the trees are leafless and drear—at in- i! 
rge a py Austrian, pleased with himself and in-|\tervals through their bare, weather-beaten i 
erable clined to please every body else, the proud|'trunks you catch a glimpse of an ancient i! 
ons be- and haughty Hungarian, the sensitive Bohe-| mound upon the smooth prarie, while far away 
esides mian, the reserved and dignified Pole, and} in the blue distance, standing out against the 4 
nd pic- the cautious and taciturn Italian. There are|/dim eastern horizon, are perceived the long ; 
>» very in Vienna five theatres, and fifty-seven church-||]ine of white cliffs, or the rounded summits 
1 other - es, of which the cathedral is by far the most}|of the bluffs, sweeping away from the view. % 
siness. majestic. St. Stephen’s church is remarkable}| Bloody Island in the midst of the rushing 
excel- for its beautiful tower which rises four hun-||stream stretches out its barren, sandy shores, 
alaces, dred and fifty feet from the pavement and||sad and gloomy asa grave yard! ah! a grave 
yps and leans visibly from the perpendicular. This|/yard! and when the associations connected 
amonly is said to have been first produced by the bom-|| with its dark history are permitted to throng 
Prater bardment of the Turks, in 1683, and to have|/the mind, the appellation is no misnomer.— 
Jurope. been increased by the connonading of the]|/A grave yard!—let it bear the title—what- 
| occu French during the late war. Thischurchalso |ever our view respecting the scenes it has 
hich is Contains the chapel of the Princess of Lich-"' witnessed, the name is appropriate. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


There are few subjects which have occu- 
pied so much of antiquarian research as the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and few which have bet- 
ter deserved the zealous inquiry they have 
awakened. Whether the gigantic character 
of their outward form be considered, the sin- 
gularity of their internal design, or the length 
of their duration, the mind derives a pleasing 
awe from the great associations with which 
they are connected. In surveying them, the 
genius of the past seems to be present, to 
commune with us, and to mingle us with the 
earliest offspring of mankind. Their un- 
changing and apparently indestructible forms 
have outlived successive generations, and en- 
dured amidst the ruins of Babylon and Rome, 
the ravages of Cambyses, and the conquests 
of Alexander. 


These mysterious buildings are called the 
Pyramips or Gisen, from a village of that 
name on the banks of the river Nile, from 
which t’ *y are distant about eleven miles, 
forming almost a line to the westward of the 
city of Cairo. The platform or high rocky 
ground on which they stand, rises out of a 
strip of sandy plain about thirty miles long, 
extending by the side of the Nile, and slop- 
ing upwards to about eighty feet above the 
levelof the river. The two largest pyramids 
are named after two kings, Cheops and Ce- 
phrenes, whose tombs they are supposed to 
be. The largest of the two—that of Cheops 
—may well have been considered as one of 
the Wonders of the World, the north side 
being 693 feet in length, and the whole build- 
ing covering something more than eleven 
English acres—a size sufficiently monstrous 
to stagger belief, if the fact were not estab- 
lished beyond dispute. Pliny and Diodorus 
Siculus, two ancient historians, who wrote of 
these buildings since the Christian Era, agree 
in stating that not less than 360,000 men 
were employed in erecting the Great Pyra- 
mid; and it is added that twenty years were 
expended in the work. It may be proper to 
remark, with regard to the size of the Pyra- 
mids, that engravings of them have rather 
tended to mislead; for as it is impossible to 
represent their real bulk on paper, drawings 
made to give an idea of their form, naturally 
tend to diminish the idea of their size, in the 
imagination of the observer. 

The four sides of all pyramids, large and 
small, exactly face the cardinal points. 

_ These Pyramids, with several smaller ones 
in a@ greater or less state of preservation, oc- 
cupy the plain of Giseh. More to the south, 
within a limit of twenty or thirty miles, on 

€ same western bank of the Nile, and at 
about the same distance from the bed of the 
ees are other groups, as at Saccara, 





Dashour, and Ramlie. Of these the first 
place is connected with Giseh by a chain of 
sepulchres and ruined buildings; but there 
are numerous others, not so connected, in dif- 
ferent places, even so far southward as Nubia. 

The third Pyramid of Giseh is that of My- 
cerinus ; it has three smaller pyramids ranged 
along its south face. The Great Pyramid has 
six, and three of a larger size, but much de- 
cayed on its eastern face. 

Besides these, an extensive region of tombs, 
arranged in streets crossing each other, and 
occupying the same shape and e-tent of 
ground as the base of the Pyramid of Cheops, 
are found along its western side. 

The second Pyramid has a line of cham- 
bers cut in the rock, and on its eastern side 
aretheruinsofatemple. The third hasa simi- 
lar temple and avenue: and, indeed, the eastern 
face ofthe Great Pyramid bears traces, though 
more indistinct, of a similar structure; but 
the second temple, that of Cephrenes, is dis- 
tinguished by having the Spnynx ranged 
in front of the centre of its eastern face, 
bearing all the marks of having been con- 
nected with it by commuications cut through 
the rock under ground. Between the paws 
of the Sphynx, a perfect temple was dis- 
covered, a few years ago, by the intrepid 
traveler Belzoni, on clearing away the sand 
by which it had been choked up for ages. 

The magnificent prospect from the top of 
this pyramid, has been described by the Freach 
traveler Savary, who visited Egypt in 1770, 
in glowing terms. After occupying seven 
hours in ascending to its summit, “ the morn- 
ing light,” says he, “discovered to us every 
moment new beauties: the tops of gilded 
minarets, and of date tree and citron groves, 
planted round the villages and hills; anon the 
herds left the hamlets; the boats spread their 
light sails, and our eyes followed them along 
the vast windingsofthe Nile. Onthenorth ap- 
peared sterile hills and barren sands; on the 
south the river and waving fields, vast as the 
ocean: to the west the plain of Fayum, famous 
for its roses: to the east the picturesque town of 
Giseh, and the towers of Fostat, the minarets 
of Cairo, and the castle of Saladdin, termi- 
nated the prospect. Seated on the most won- 
derful of the works of man, as upon a throne, 
our eyes beheld by turns a dreadful desert; 
rich plains in which the Elysian fields had 
been imagined; villages; a majestic river; 
and edifices which seemed the work of giants. 
The universe contains no landscape more va- 
riegated, more magnificent, or more awful.” 

The Arab historian, Alhokim, gives an ac- 
count of the opening of this builcing under 
the Caliphate, from which time it has re- 
mained in the condition seen and described 
by all modern travelers, to the time of the 





Italian traveler, Cavigtia, who made a disco- 
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The Pyramids of Egypt. 
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very of a new chamber and passages, about! 
ten years ago. “After that Almamon the| 
Caliph (A. D. 820,) entered Egypt and saw; 
the Pyramids, he desired to know what was 
within, and therefore would have them opened. 
He was told it could not possibly be done.— 
He replied, I will have it eertainly done.— 
And that hole was opened for him, which 
stands open to this day, with fire and vinegar. 
Two smiths prepared and sharpened the iron 
and engines, which they forced in: and there 
was a great expense in the opening it; and the 
thickness: of the wall was found to be twenty 
cubits. Within they found a square well, 
und in the square of it, there were doors: 
every door of it opened into a house (or vault,) 
in which there were dead bodies wrapped up 
in linen. Towards the upper part of the Pyr- 
amid, they found a chamber, in which was a 
hollow stone; in it wasa statute of stone, 
like a man, and within it a man, upon whom 
was a breast-plate of gold, set with jewels, 
and on him were written characters with a 
pen, which no man can explain. 

Greaves, an Englishman, who visited the 
Great Pyramid in 1648, described the pas- 
sages thus opened, and then open, very accu- 
rately, and suspected that at the bottom of a 
well inthe Pyramid, was the passage to those 
secret vaults mentioned by Herodotus; but 
he made no new discovery. Davison, who 
visited it in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, discovered some secret chambers and 
passages connecting the largest gallery with 
the central room, and an apartment four feet 
high over it. He descended the well 155 
feet, but found further progress blocked up. 
Caviglia was the first to discover the above 
suspected passage. After much trouble in 
clearing the narrow opening at the end of the 
first or entrance gallery of the pyramid, he 
found that it did not terminate at that point, 
as hitherto supposed, but proceeded down-| 
wards to the distance of 200 feet. It ended, 
in a door-way on the right, which was found, 
to communicate with the bottom of the well. | 
But the new passage did not terminate here :| 
it went beyond the door-way twenty-three) 
feet, and then took a horizontal direction for, 
twenty-eight more, where it opened into a) 
spacious chamber immediately under the cen- 
tral room. 

This new chamber is twenty-seven feet! 
broad, and sixty-six feet long. The floor is 
irregular ; nearly one half of the length from| 
the eastern, or entrance end, being level,| 
and about fifteen feet from the ceiling ; while, | 
in the middle, it descends five feet lower, in| 
which part there is a hollow space bearing all, 
the appearance of the commencement of a 
well, orshaft. From thence it rises to the west- 
ernend, so that there is scarcely room between 
the floor and the ceiling to stand upright.” 





On the south of this chamber is a passage 
hollowed out, just high and wide enough for 
aman to creep along upon his hands and 
knees, which conunues in the rock for fifty. 
five feet, and then suddenly ends. Another 
at the east end commences with a kind of 
arch, and runs about forty feet into the solid 
body of the Pyramid. 

Mr. Salt, the late intelligent British Con- 
sul to Egypt, was so struck by this discovery, 
as to express his belief that the under-ground 
rooms were used for “the performance of 
solemn and secret mysteries.” 

As to the Second Pyramid of Giseh, the 
ancients knew less about it than they did of 
the first. Herodotus says it has no under- 
ground chambers, and the other ancient au- 
thorities are silent. But the enterprising 
Belzoni found its entrance, in the north front, 
in 1818, and discovered at the same time, that 
it had been previously forced open by the 
Arabian Caliph, Ali Mehemet, A. D. 782, 
more than a thousand years before. After 
forcing an entrance, and advancing along a 
narrow passage, one hundred feet long, he 
found a central chamber, forty-six feet long 
by sixteen wide, and twenty-three high, 
cut out of the solid rock. It contained a 
granite sarcophagus, (a tomb) half sunk in 
the floor, with some- bones in it, which, on in- 
spection by Sir Everard Home, proved to be 
those of a cow. An Arabic inscription on 
the walls implies, that it had been opened in 
the presence of the Sultan Ali Mehemet. 
The utmost uncertainty exists in all that 
concerns these gigantic, unwieldly, and mys- 
terious buildings. Their builders, origin, 
date, and purposes, are entirely lost in the 
night of ages. As the sides of all the pyra- 
mids face the cardinal points, and of course 
give the true meridian of places where they 
are situated, it would seem that their builders 
had made some progress in scientific know!- 
edge; and the buildings themselves, under 
all circumstances, notwithstanding their plain 
exterior, clearly show the advanced state of 
art in those very early times. 

The Sphynx which is near the pyramids is 
almost buried in sand; the head and neck 
only appear. «Caviglia, however, caused it to 
be excavated, temporarily, and measured.— 
The form is that of a woman’s head and 
breast, on the body of a lion, in a recumbent 
posture; the paws stretched out 50 feet in 
advance of the body. The whole, except the 
paws, which are of masonry, was cut from 
the solid rock. The features have the Nu- 
bian cast, and a very placid expression. ‘The 
head and neck, all that is above ground, are 
\27 feet high. The breast was found to be 33 
'|feet wide, and the entire length of the Sphynx 
ino 130. The back is now covered with 

sand. 
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Remarkable form of one of the Pyramids of Saccara. 


The Pyramids of Saccara, are numerous, 
and very interesting on account of the pecu- 
liarities of their structure. The largest of 
them is of an irregular form, the line of the 
terminating angle being sloped like a buttress 
reversed. Another of a midlding size is com- 
posed of stages rising one above another.— 
The smaller ones are greatly decayed; but 
the whole occupy an extent of two leagues. 








This multitude of pyramids scattered over 
the district of Saccara, Denon observes, proves 
that this territory was the Necropolis (city 
of the dead) to the south of Memphis, and 
that the village opposite to this, in which the 
pyramids of Djiza are situated, was another 
Necropolis, which formed the northern ex- 
tremity of Memphis. 





THE BRIDE. 


She stood before the altar screen, 
Beneath the gray arched temple pile, 
And o’er her fell the chrystal sheen 
Of morning’s richest sunny smile: 
Zoned in the golden flood of light, 
To earth she seem’d not to belong ; 
Or if to earth, her form was bright 
As seraphs loved when earth was young. 


Yet she was pale—and sooth a tear 
Was trembiing in her lucent eye, 
As though some thought, to memory dear, 
Was rising with a rising sigh: 
And thoughts most dear were there that rose; 
For though her Jove was sealed on one, 
Yet never can the heart’s leaves close 
On kindness past, or mem’ry shun. 


For she had left the home of years, 
The nestling place of infant days, 
And she had set her foot where tears 
Too often mar sweet woman’s ways; 
And she had laid a fond warm heart 
As ever beat at love’s bright shrine, 
With murmured vows, “ till death do part, 
Devotedly thine—only thine.” 


The chain of gold around her flung, 
The clustered jewels on her hand, 

Were gathered where hot tears are wrung, 
From toil at wealth’s untamed comman. 





Then ne’er can those meet emblems be 
To show the wealth which they unfold ; 
For hand and heart, where love is free, 
Cast shade on jewels, gems, and gold. 


In joyous hour, or worldly strife, 

in cloud or sunshine, she will stand, 
An angel in the paths of life, 
To scatter blessings from her hand: 
And say not woman’s love is light, 
Her constancy oft worn in pride; 
For never was she first to slight 
The vows of love which sealed her—bride. 

}——— — - ] 


SCRAPS FROM MY PORT FOLIO. 
TO A LADY. 


Ask’s thou anew year’s ode from me? 

I bade adieu to minstrelsy, 

When taking yardstick in my hand, 

I hailed it as the magic wand 

Whose Mida’s touch would every fold 

Of goods transmute to leaf of gold ; 

For rhyme and cash have ne’er been known, 
Save at the footstool of a throne, 
To be in kindred feeling met, 
Thrice happy Poet Laureate 


Tromicas. 


My heart is one that cannot feel 
With calmness of emotion, 
Each throe is like ** ~~t 4 stupo.usiae 





Whicha~ season of retrospection.— 
at “knowledge is power,” seek 
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ONE OF THE COLOSSI OF ABOU-SAMBUL. 
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ABOU-SAMBUL or Fpsambul is about 26 G. 
miles north of Wady Halfa, where the Nile 
flows through sandstone ridges from S. W. 
to N. E., and a small vale on the left bank 
recedes towards the west. Its two faces are 
formed of sandstone rock, each of which has 
been cut so as to make the front of a temple, 
whose interior chambers are covered by the 
native mountain.” ‘The front of the larger 
temple, which faces the southeast by east, 
was so much encumbered by the aceumulated 
sand of centuries, that on the first sight Bel- 
zoni could discover nothing but the head and 
shoulders of one of the four colossi that dec- 
orate the facade. The frieze or upper part 
was visible as well as the head of an enor- 
mous hawk, which the enterprising traveler 
conjectured to be over the door. With the 
aid of such wretched workmen as could be 
procured on the spot, the doorway was at last 


@rn Cua, -U Lilae vase - 





reached after the removal of the mass of sand 
that closed the entrance. 

‘We entered,” says Belzoni, “ first into a 
‘large pronaos, 57 feet long and 52 wide, sup- 
ported by two rows of square pillars (four on 
each side,) ina line from the front door to the 
door of the sekos. Each pillar has a figure 
not unlike those of Medinet-Abou, finely ex- 
ecuted, and very little injured by time. The 
tops of their turbans reach the ceiling, which 
is about 30 feet high; the pillars are 54 feet 
square. Both these and the walls are cov- 
ered with beautiful hieroglyphies, the style 
of which is somewhat superior, or at least 
bolder, than that of any others in Egypt.”— 
This head-dress, which Mr. Belzoni very im 
properly calls a turban, is similar to that 
which appears on the caryatid pilasters of 
Medinet-Abou. The temple contains, with 
the pronais, fourteen different chambers ;* @ 
passage leads from the pronaos to a smaller 











the floor and the ceiling 10 sua 


a. * Gau’s Plan. 
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Song of the Bells.—Tv Young Females. 








chamber, which contains four square pillars, 
two on each side. Thesanctuary is 234 feet 
long and 12 wide, with a pedestal in the cen- 
tre, and at the end of it four colossal sitting 
figures, the heads of which are in good pre- 
servation.* ‘The outside of this temple is 
magnificent. It is 117 feet wide and 86 
high; the height from the top of the cornice 
to the top of the door being 66 feet 6 inches, 
and the height of the door 20 feet. There 
are four enormous sitting colossi, the largest 
in Egypt or Nubia, except the great sphynx 


Slowly o’er the midnight gloom, 
Hark, the funeral bell is tolling! 
Seble cloak, and hearse, and plume, 
Towards the village churchyard rolling * 
Such the record of the bells, 
Such the song they’ll sing to-morrow; 
Mourning in their music dwells— 
In their sweetest note is sorrow ! 


TO YOUNG FEMALES. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





at the pyramids, to which they approach in | The increasing privileges which an age of 


the proportion of near two-thirds, From the |) high illumination have conferred upon our sex, 


shoulder to the elbow they measure 15 feet ' exceedingly heighten their responsibilities. 


§ inches; the ears, 3 feet 6 inches; the face, |! Formerly, to be “ faithful over a few things” 
7 feet; the beard, 5 feet 6 inches; across the}! was all that their limited sphere required: 
shoulders, 25 feet 4 inches; their height is about || 4 . 7 


; : j now, they are both qualified and expected to 
5) feet, not including the caps, which are about ty . " 


- a out |! be made “rulers over many things.” The 
lifeet. ‘There are only two of these colossi in || treasures of their own minds are revealed to 
sight, one isstill buried under the sand, and the 


wen an |them, and they are summoned forth as labor- 
other, which is near the door, is half fallen : y 
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door isa colossal figure of Osiris, 20 feet high, 
with two colossal hieroglyphic figures, one 
on each side, looking towards it. On the top 
of the temple is a cornice with hieroglyphics 


Above the cornice isa rowof sitting monkeys, 
8 treet high and 6 inches across the shoulders ; 
they are 21 in number. This temple was 
nearly two-thirds buried under the sand, of 
which we removed 31 feet before we came to 
the upper part of thedoor. It must have had 
avery fine landing-place, which is now totally 
under the sand. It is situated upon a rock, 
buried about 100 feet above the Nile, facing 
the south-east by east, and about one day and 
ahalf’s journey from the second cataract in 
Nubia, or Wady Halfa. 


SONG OF THE BELLS. 
BY CHARLES SWAIM. 


Soft upon the summer air, 

Hark the village bells are ringing ! 
For an infant—sweet and fair— 

To the holy font we’re bringing, 
Gems upon a bank of snow 

Seem the drops upon her brow ; 
Prayers are said, and praises flow, 

For the little Christian now ! 


Sweetly o’er the summer time, 

Hark, the joyous notes are breathing, 
For a young and beauteous bride! 

Flowers around her path we’re wreathing ; 
While upon the village plain 

Meet the friends that loved her long ; 


Blessings wait the bridal train ! 


Wake the song !—the bridal song! 


ee 





*Belzoni, p. 213. 








J ‘ers in the wide field of benevolence. 
down, and buried also. On the top of the | , 


The temple of science is no longer inac- 
cessible to the foot of woman. From its pa- 


| vilion whence with Moslem jealousy she was 
for ages excluded, a voice addresses her— 


. vi ) \* enter in and live.” Of treasures, which 
a torus (moulding) and frieze under it.— || 


had been from ancient times accumulating, 
yet strictly sealed from her eye, she is invited 
to partake. 

It remains to be proved, in what manner 
this invitation will be received, this admission 
valued. Will she loiter at the threshold of 
this magnificent temple? Will she amuse 
herself in its courts, by gathering the brief 
flowers that spring up where there is “no 
deepness of earth?” Will she just enter the 
gate, and proclaim with the shrillness of van- 
ity, her own initiation, her own proficiency 
in the mysteries of knowledge? Or willshe 
press to its innermost shrine, among those 
true-hearted, and meek-souled worshippers, 
whose “ candle goeth not out by night ?” 

Young Females, these interrogatories are 
emphatically for you. With you iis the 
time of culture, the day of hope. Suffer not 
the allurements of dress, the gayeties of 
amusement, the temptations of indolence, to 
prevent your oblation on the altar of wisdom. 
Come, while the dews of morning are fresh 
about you. The meridian sun may absorb 
your vigor, or find you toiling in different and 
more sterile fields. May you not be con- 
strained to adopt the lamentation, “mine own 
vineyard have I not kept.” 

A time will come, should your days be 
prolonged, when life may seem like a “twice 
told tale,” when the present and th2 future 
disrobed of novelty, the mind will turn for its 
enjoyment ta the past. Lay then a deep 
foundation, and collect a store of imperisha- 
ble fruits for this season of retrospection.— 
Convinced that “knowledge is power,” seek 
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The Rest of the Ransomed— Mountain Scene. 


Vor. I. 








it when it may be best obtained, and so use 
it, that all within the sphere of your influence, 
may be prompted by your example to the at- 
tainment of mental and moral excellence, to 
the pursuit of “ glory, honor, immortality, and 
eternal life.” 

Hartford, Feb. 2). 


THE REST OF THE RANSOMED. 


O is there a land where the loved ones ne’er sever 

Far off, in some region where joys live forever ? 

Where pleasure and friendship and peace never ceas- 
ing, 

And knowledge and wisdom and worth are increasing? 


O is there a land where the storms never lower? 


Where anguish and darkness and doubt, are excluded, 
Corrupters and spoilers, the impure and deluded? 





O is there a land where the pure gushing fountains 

Pour forth their clear streams from the hills and the 
mountains? 

Winding through the green groves and the fair sunny 
bowers, 

Delightfully sweet, with the perfume of flowers? 


O is there a land of such exquisite splendor, 

The moon and the sun-beams no brightness can render? 
Where shining ones bow 'mid the glory that’s pouring, 
From God and the Lamb they're with rapture adoring? 


There ts such a land, *tis the Pearl of creation, 
Far off in bright regions it holds its high station 
*Tis the hope of the Pilgrim when fainting he dies, 














Where sorrows, and sickness and death have no power? 


°*Tis the rest of the Ransomed—his home in the skies, 





— — 


MOUNTAIN SCENE NEAR THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 





Our way up the side of Lebanon was steep, 
and in many parts difficult; but we were re- 
paid by the delightful freshness of the air as 
we mounted, and the grandeur of the views 
on every side. It was about noon when we 
reached a small stream flowing down from 
the mountain, on the banks of which we halted 
to refresh ourselves, and soon after reached 
the village of Sibbeehel above it. We saw 
here some ancient sepulchres in the rocks, 
and a new church just finished, the inhabit- 
ants being all Christians of the Greek com- 
munion. There was anappearance of fresher 
health and vigor in the men than is seen in 
the plains, and the women were fairer than 
their lowland neighbors. The former were 
dressed in the usual costume of the peasantry 
of the country; but the latter wore a horn of 
metal, differing in shape and position from 
any that I had yet seen. It was placed on 


kettles of the country reversed. There isa 
fine spring, in an arched well, just over Sib 
beehel, over which is a cross, and at which 
we drank. ‘The population of the place 
might amount to 200 persons; and the state 
of their grounds spoke favorably of their in- 
dustry. 

In about an hour from hence we passed 
under another christian village on the sum- 
mit of a high hill on our left. This was 
called Aytou, and though small, had several 
large and well built dwellings in it. The 
road became here so fatiguing to our horses, 
as to require occasional halts. It was in ma- 
ny places dangerous too, as it presented only 
a bed of smooth stones, on which the foot 
could take no hold. The layers of rock hav- 
ing exactly the same form as the surface of 
the soil and shape of the mountain, presented 
in masses, a steep smooth side, over which 








the crown of the head pointing rather back- 


ward, like a small diadem ; and being flat at|}use great caution ourselves. 





it was necessary to lead our animals, and to 
This same 


the top, and larger there than at the bottom,|}cause renders many parts of the road along 
it looked exactly like one of the small boiling||the coast disagreeable. 
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Stanzas—Spring. 
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It was fully another hour before we reached | 
the summit of the mountain, this part of | 
which is called Jebel Arrneto. The whole! 
body of this is white lime-stone rock of dif-| 
ferent qualities and here the stone has streaks 
or layers of red, as if colored by the oxide of | 
iron, or some other metal. ‘There was, at this | 
moment, snow still remaining here, though the | 
heat of the sun was nearly equal to that of an 
English summer. Flocks of large white long) 
haired goats were browsing on the rocks,| 
under the care of boys and their faithful dogs ; | 
and pines and young cedars of a smaller size | 
were abundant. The view from hence, on, 
looking westward, commanded an unbounded | 
horizon at sea, with the whole of the coast, 
from Ras-el-Shukkah to the extreme northern | 
point of land seen from Tarabolus. The port| 
and islands of that town bore from us about N. | 
by W. 4 W. perhaps fifteen miles; but the 
town itself was not visible, from the inter-. 
vention of the hill which overhangs it. The! 
whole of the plain below, with the deep val-| 
leys which intersect it, looked beautiful from | 
hence, presenting corn lands of the freshest | 
green, bare patches of ploughed land, showing | 
a deep red soil, and olive trees and streams of | 
water in abundance. The bluff point of Ras-| 
el-Shukkah, which had been called, according | 
to Strabo, the Face of God, from an idea of | 
its being the end of Lebanon, looked froma) 
hence quite insignificant, from being so much | 
lower than our own level ; and the white hills 
and valleys, over which we had crossed with | 
much fatigue, now looked like the little em-| 
inences raised by ants, and resembled very | 
much the white hills on the banks of the Jor-| 
dan, as seen in that valley from the Mount of | 
Olives near Jerusalem. We descended over | 
the eastern side of this Jebel Arrneto, and} 
opened anarrow but exceedingly deep valley, | 
called Wadi Khezheyap. The descent down 
the perpendicular cliffs of the eastern part of | 
this hill was by winding steps, cut originally 
in the rock in some places, and formed by) 
stones and earth in others, over which it was! 
necessary to lead our horses down with great| 
caution. The valley was watered by a fine) 
stream, running through it, and presented on | 


all sides marks of the most active industry.— | 


Buckingham’s Travels among the Arab 
Tribes. 
— 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


STANZAS. 


I would not float on ocean’s breast, 

Or sink ’mid coral caves to rest, t 
Where round my bones strange forms would 
And mermaids chaunt my requiem. _[swim, 


I would not have my corpse enshrin’d, 
And to a costly tomb consign’d— 


Nor in some crowded vault be thrust, 
To moulder there with kindred dust. 


I would not that my grave be made 
Amid the busy haunts of trade, 

Where reckless feet would o’er it tread, 
Regardless of the sleeping dead. 


No—bear me to yon rural vale, 

Within yon country grave-yard’s pale— 
Beneath that “spreading yew tree’s shade” 
Let my cold, lifeless, form be laid. 


There rest in peace the ‘ unhonored dead,’ 
Their virtues with their bones interr’d— 
The obscure tillers of the soil, 

Released from earthly care and toil. 


Among them may repose the form, 
Of one whose noble heart was warm 
In virtue’s and in freedom’s cause, 
And sought not honor or applause. 


Some hero there may rest unsung, 
Some unknown, dauntless Washington, 
Some champion of sacred truth, 

Some White,* cut off in early youth. 


No tombstones do the names disclose, 
Of those whose bodies there repose ; 

Some spreading tree alone doth wave 
Its branches o’er each humble grave. 


Oh grant me then this one request, 

That ’mong their relics mine may rest— 
Above me rear the grassy mound, 

And scatter fragrant flowers around. 


Perhaps some friend may wander there, 
To shed affection’s sorrowing tear ; 
Some bird may pause to rest its wing 
And o’er my grave will sweetly sing. 


« be 


SPRING. 
BY THOMAS MILLER, AN ENGLISH MECHANIC. 


Spring is come at last!’ There is a prim- 
rose color in the sky—there is a voice of sing- 
ing in the woods, and a smell of flowers in 
the green lanes. Call her fickle April if you 
choose—I have always found her constant as 
an attentive gardener. Who would wish to 
see her slumbering away in sunshine, when 
the daisies are opening their pearly mouths 
for showers? Her very constancy is visible 
in her changes: if she veils her head for a 


'|time, or retires, it is but to return with new 


proofs of her faithfulness, to make herself 
more loveable, to put on an attire of richer 
green, or deck her young brows with more 
beautiful blossoms. Call her not fickle, but 








* The lamented Henry Kirk White, 
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The Unknown Dead. 


Vor. I, 











modest—an abashed maiden, whose love is as 
faithful as the flaunting May or passionate 
June. Robed in green, with the tint of ap- 

le blossoms upon her cheek, holding in her 
pands primrosesand violets, she stands beneath 
the budding hawthorn, her young eyes fixed 
upon the tender grass, or glancing sideways 
at the daisies, as if afraid of looking upon the 
sun, of whom she is enamoured. Day after 
day she wears some additional charm ; and the 
sky-god bends down his golden eyes in de- 
light at her beauty; and if he withdraws his 
shining countenance, she is ail tears, weep- 
ing in an April shower for his loss. Fickle 
sun! he, too, soon forgets the tender maiden, 
robed in her simple robes, and decorated 
with tender buds, and, like a rake, hurries 
over his blue path-way, and pines for the full- 
blossomed May or the voluptuous June, forget- 
ting April, and her sighs and tears. Oh! 
how delightful it is to wander forth into the 
sweet smelling fields; to set one’s foot upon 
fine daisies, a sure test that spring is come ; 
to see meadows kghted with the white flow- 
ers; to watch the skylark winging his way 
to his blue temple in the skies, 


Singing above, a voice of light, 


to hear the blackbird’s mellow flute-like voice 
ringing from some distant covert, among the 
young beauties of the wood, who are robing 
themselves for the masque of summer! All 
these are sights and sounds calculated to ele- 
vate the heart above its puny cares and tri- 
fling sorrows, and to throw around it a repose 
calm and spirit-like as the scene whose beauty 
hushed its heavings. There is an invisible 
chord—a golden link of love between our 
souls and nature; it is no separate thing—no 
distinguished object, but a yearning towards 
the universal whole. We love the blue 
sky, and rolling river, the beautiful flowers, 
and the green earth: we are enraptured with 
the old hills and the hoary forests. The 
whistling reeds say something soothing to us; 
there is a cheering voice in the unseen wind, 
and the gurgling brook, as it bubbles along, 
carries with it a melody of other years—the 
tones of our playfellows, the gentle voice of 
a lost mother, or the echo of a sweet tongue 
that scarcely dared to murmur its love.— 
Who is there that is not a worshipper of na- 
ture? Look at the parties that emerge from 
the breathless alleys of the metropolis, when 
the trees have put on their summer clothing! 
—listen@o their merry laughter floating over 
tlre wide fields from beneath the broad oak 
where they are seated: the cares, and the 
vexations, and the busy calculations of this 
work-a-day world are forgotten, and they 
Joosen their long chained minds, and set them 
free to dally with the waving flowers. They 


| 
and the free streams, and sending their songs 
after the merry breeze, triumph o’er pain and 
care. 
} —__-___ 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


The incident contained in the following lines is not 
the creation of fancy. The grave described may now 
be seen on the summit of a steep hill near George. 
town, D.C. There are several other graves in the 
vicinity of the one mentioned, all save that being 
designated only by unsculptured stones. There isno 
wall around the place. 


THE UNKNOWN DEAD. 


At evening’s still and pensive hour 
When all my toils were o’er, 

I wandered slowly and alone; 
Along Potomac’s shore ; 

The breezes gently fanned my brow, 
The waves rolled at my feet, 

And from the grave there came a sound 
Of voices soft and sweet. 


A hill arose beside my path, 
Where youthful spring had cast 

A verdant robe and lovely flowers, 
As on her course she passed ; 

The summit gained, I gazed around 
Upon the varied scene, 

The silv’ry stream, the swelling hills, 
And !ovely vales and green! 


But whither stray my wearied feet ? 
More gentle be my tread ; 

I walk amid a ruined place, 
The “city of the dead?” 

And here where in the evening breeze, 
The willow branches wave, 

A greener sod, a lettered stone 

enote the stranger’s grave! 


Alas! no friends now gather here 
In meditative hours, 

To weep the mem’ry of the dead, 
Or strew his grave with flowers; 

Neglected is his resting place, 
Broken, defaced the stone, 

And ’midst the silent multitude, 
The dead here sleeps unknown! 


WIU.Frep. 
Washington, April, 1838 


WOMAN. 


Women are formed for attachment. Their 
gratitude is unimpeachable. Their love & 
an unceasing fountain of delight to the man 
who has once attained, and knows how tode 
serve it. But that very keenness of sensi- 
bility, which, if well cultivated, would prove 
the source of your highest enjoyment, may 
grow to bitterness and wormwood if you fal 





join in chorus with the birds, and the trees, 





to attend to it, or abuse it. 
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